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CHILDREN’S BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


In no other field has the real fitness of things to their uses been so 
flagrantly disregarded as in the making of books for children. The 
educators were the first to discover this remission and brought about 
a reform in the text, at 
least for that period of 
childhood that comes un- 
der their care, although 
their revisions might have 
been carried further. 

Then came a great innova- 
tion in the decoration and 
illustration, and the inter- 
est in the subject has be- 
come so great that now 
every big book-shop has 
its children’s counter, as 
a matter of course, just as 
do other kinds of shops. 
The greatest illustrators 
turned their attention to 
this field and the result 
was that a whole school 
of illustration for children 
arose in England, many 
brilliant men engaged in 
this work in France, Ger- 
many, and America, and 
we now have a few little 
masterpieces from each of | w. w. DENSLOW 
the countries here named. From a Photograph 

Nearly every child’s 
classic has been put into attractive form, and many special endeavors 
have been made in them to put forth works of art for the delectation 
of the child mind. A noble movement this has been, and one very 
logical to the trend of modern educational methods, which have 
emphasized, through Froebel and others, that child culture is the 
most vital point in our social organization, and the place where good 
seed planted brings forth the greatest harvest. 
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But a most important point in educational method has been missed 
in these art attempts for children—that the art must be reduced to 
the child’s understanding to be of any real value or enjoyment to him. 

Very few people realize that the great majority of illustrations in 
the books of this class are not for children, but of children. It takes 
some thinking for the average person to comprehend that this applies 
to even such exquisitely artistic books as those of Boutet de Monvel, 
one of the pioneers of the new movement, and still its 
leader in France. These are most admirable effects for 

a developed sense for exquisite- 
form and refined color in a grown 
person of cultivated tastes. But 


REFRESHMENTS FOR ONE 
By W. W. Denslow 


have they the power of going straight to 


: J the heart of a child? The decorative com- 

WY positions on the pages of ‘‘Jeanne d’Arc”’ 

Ree are surely too subtle for him, and does he 

really care for the charming and delicate 

humor in the pictures in ‘‘Chansons pour Enfants’’? The illustra- 

tions in these volumes aresimple, but it is the cultured simplicity 
of Puvis de Chavannes, who said, ‘‘It is difficult to be simple.”’ 

To really enjoy M. de Monvel’s work requires an educated eye. 
It is not even the unconscious, crude simplicity of a more childish 
age in the history of art, for instance, in the Italian painters. Indeed, 
the modern child might enjoy the quaint and naive conceptions in 
some of these early paintings, especially the pictures of heaven and 
hell, with the semi-humorous monsters, not at all terrible to us, and 
the amusing active little devils, 

Many of the rich decorative compositions in illustration of child 
legends and fairy tales as done by the English group of designers of 
children’s books are stunning phantasms of the complex imagination 
of maturity, the outgrowth of years of worldly observation and scien- 
tific unfoldment, but what does the child feel from conceptions which 
must seem to him the very outcome of subliminal and occult knowl- 
edge, even though it is expressed in a coarse and strong ‘‘wood-cut 
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line,’’ which attempts childish simplicity by 
imitating the crude early illustrated books? 
All this does not prevent the work of these 
men from being genuine, artistic, and valuable 
contributions to the world’s store of treasures, 
but do children really enjoy them? In part 
it is the old question of the subject in art, 
Why are all pictures of children, simply be- 
cause of their subject, assumed to be attract- 
ive to children? 
The child’s taste is made up of strict 
embryonic logic, and extreme narrow experi- 
ence and readiness to exult and expand by 
recognition of its little knowledge. In edu- 
cating it, the only natural plan to follow is 
the line of its pleasure, with an extra touch of 
strange knowledge for his surprise and ex- 
uberance that will lead the experience a little IN HOLIDAY TOGS 
further. But always must the new touch be By W. W. Denslow 
a logical outgrowth of what he knows and 
loves, and always must the old be known to be what he does impul- 
sively love, not what it seems to us he should. For the first five 
senses are primal and pure, having no instinct but the racial one, 
and they follow the channel made for them like water; that is, up to 
the time which constitutes average development—not beyond into 
special talent. But it is the average child, not the unusual one, 
that is the concern of educators. The average dominates all measures. 
All children love color and 
humor. These are the first 
faculties he uses in looking at 
a book, and he undoubtedly 
prefers vivid colors to soft 
tones. But let no one imagine, 
because it is as necessary to 
reduce the color schemes to 
the child’s comprehension as 
it is to reduce the text to 
words of one syllable, that the 
principles of good color com- 
position can be neglected. He 
prefers vivid and striking col- 
ors, but in order that he or 
any one else may get the full 
effect of a brilliant spot or 
PERHAPS FROM KANSAS mass, it must be intelligently 
By W. W. Denslow placed; not haphazardly in the 
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midst of other strong colors, but with 
a full knowledge of the use of grays and 
the law of contrast. It takes as much 
experience and knowledge to be truly 
simple for a child’s mind and eye as to 
be architecturally simple in a Chavannes 
mural painting. The true child artist 
labors under the added difficulty of being 
obliged to work a palette limited to 
strong colors. The baby goes for vivid 
color, effectively used, if for no other 
reason than that he sees it first. Adver- 
tisers seeking to catch the eye of chil- 
dren of a larger growth recognize this to 
such extent that in the designers’ room 
of acertain large manufacturer of cards 
and posters, the color red has been nick- 

jusT A TOT named ‘‘the secret.”’ 

By W. W. Denslow To offer a child the old monstrosi- 
ties of picture-books, many of which are 

still on the market, is to insult him, and to endanger the education 

of his eye. They are of no use one way or the other, for the crowd- 

ing together of primary colors not only outrages the color sense, 

but is not practical, for he cannot see one color for another. Bad 

art, if there is such a thing, is worse than no art. It simply 

implants something that must be uprooted later. The grotesque wit 

in these infantile ‘‘penny dreadfuls’’ overshoots the mark, and he 

cannot understand. He be- 

lieves what he can verify in 

his experience, or accept intu- 

itively by his joy, nothing else. 

To overpower him, disgusts 

him, and in no sphere is clear- 

ness of perception so essential 

to the clearness of thought as 

in the pictured wit in his 

nursery books. Clear English 

is good English, and genuinely 

clear fun and color is good art. 

Since the aim of childish wit 

is to start thought through the 

imagination, great pains must 

be given that the humorous 

expressions are natural and 

logical, else if they reach his wir pipinG HOOD MET 

mind at all, it will be to make By W. W. Denslow 
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him ask, ‘‘Why?’’ Examine closely the quality of that question—- 
whether it asks for more knowledge and a correspondnig expression 
of the pleasure, or whether it asks in a naive, unconscious hint to 
put the book aside? For a child is easily bored, but never without 
cause. 

In the child’s first books color and wit should go hand in hand. 
His eye and his joyousness are the eminent signs of his intellect at 
this period, and the decorator who puts them forth most simply, and 
plausibly, and amusingly, and correctly gets the child public, and the 

one who either chooses one period of 
childhood to work for, and works within 
these childish limits, or else who follows 


LAST CALL TO LUNCHEON 
By W. W. Denslow 


the growth of a child through his vari- 

ous phases of growing mentality, thus 

working progressively in both art and nature, still keeping strictly 
within the boundaries of the child’s world, is the one who is and will 
be a public benefactor of children. For children must have art— 
they must select it, and own it, and invent it, through, first of all, 
grasping it with their first sense of the outer world. 

Art for young babies is another problem, but of equal importance 
to any one who has watched a baby’s mind unfold, nothing can be too 
good for these precious first impressions. This is the period, of 
course, where color does its single office, as the baby snatches at that 
alone. But a book rightly prepared should be able to serve from 
infancy to probably five years, without changing its point of view. 
However, it is not possible for an artist to make such a book unless 
he comprehends all the gradual and essential movements of the child 
mind, and most of all the spiritual thread that holds him consistently 
from the cradle to his enfranchisement into full speech—that is, the 
wit of his little life. And the wit seems to be from perennial times, 
the making of things to perform antics before him. 

Such an artist, it seems to me, is W. W. Denslow, the subject of 
this paper, and the cause of all these speculations. He has a consist- 
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ent, serious theory under which he works, and a strong personality to 
back it, both of which are well worth considering, especially as he is 
achieving great practical success. The time will come when illustra- 
tions in color in periodicals will be almost as common as the black-and- 
white one sees now, but until then writers on art subjects will always 
groan at the loss of this 
great element in the repro- 
duction of things they write 
about. Especially does it 
seem hard in the present 
instance, when in trying to 
point out the art that 
pleases babies, I can only 
speak of the color in the 
splendid panel of rich, soft 
red over which the rhino- 
ceros looks at the leopard 
on page 381, the mysterious 
blue used as a background 
to the ‘‘Jack’’ group on 
page 383, the striking dec- 
orative color scheme in 
‘*The Zoo” head-band on 
page 378, and the cleverly 
disposed spots and masses 
of color scattered through- 
out the Denslow books. I 
have seen a baby of twelve 
months beam with delight 
as some of these pages were 
turned, and fairly jump at 
color deliberately placed by 
the crafty Mr. Denslow, 
who knows how to arouse 
THE SOCIABLE EGG these little emotions. The 
By W. W. Denslow baby is not aware of it, but 

a wide knowledge of repro- 
ductive color processes, and a strict watch of the mechanical work on 
his books, especially for purity of color in inks used, plays a great 
part in Denslow’s ability, as does his acquaintance with value of 
white paper upon which he does not print at all. This is a means 
of gaining an effect which less practical artists neglect. Were the 
baby or young child able to analyze and explain to us the causes 
of his delight in color, it might reason as follows: ‘‘Den’s panels, 
circles, and spots, and his solid pages of gorgeous hues with perhaps 
one tiny figure or object in a lower corner are simply baits to catch 
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my attention through my eye, which as yet gets only general impres- 
sions. In other words, my friend Mr. Denslow is an impressionist 
for babies. He omits all but fundamentals and essentials. He 
leaves out of his books everything except things that exist in our 
own little 
world of fact.”’ 

In more 
technical terms, 
first come the 
extreme color 
simplicities, the 
primary colors 
used strictly 
within the laws 
of harmony — 
unlike the usual 
run of toy 
books—and 
both modified 
and _ intensified 
by a knowing 
use of grays. 
No patterned 
backgrounds 
distract the eye, 
or are allowed 
to conflict with 
the main im- 
pression of the 
design, a point 
not always ob- 
served in Mr. 
Walter Crane’s 
superb tapestry- 
like composi- jack AND THE PEDDLER MAN 
tions for histoy _—_By W. W. Denslow 
children’s books. 

The expression of humor in this first period would be the animal 
joy of child action, or the grotesqueness of animals acting like a 
child, or at least like the comprehended actions of ‘‘big people.”’ 
The examples of this in Denslow’s books are almost innumerable; the 
tea-drinking tiger on page 378, the cow on page 383 astonished and 
horrified at being sold for a hatful of beans, the crow on page 379 
eating his corn with salt and butter, the reckless-looking dancing 
lynx on page 384, and the worried goat that has apparently lost 
something, on page 379, as good in its way as anything of Sir John 
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Tenniel’s in ‘‘Alice in Wonderland.’’ I remember a walrus on an 
end-paper of one of the newest books which is a masterpiece, with some 
of ‘‘Den’s’’ sly, sardonic touches in his make-up and surrounding, a 
sly reading between the lines, as it were, introduced without making 
it one whit the less a child’s picture, a side-splitting cat in ‘‘Old 
Mother Hubbard,’’ a flute-playing dog taking himself quite too seri- 
ously in the same book, three comic bears dancing against a crimson 
background, and a little bear tobogganning, with each particular hair 
flying behind in the wind, in ‘‘The Three Bears’’; a porcupine, appar- 
ently Irish, and of the laboring class, nonchalantly smoking a clay 
pipe, and a page full of animals at afternoon tea in ‘‘The Zoo,’’ con- 
taining a social satire. And I cannot forget the end-paper showing 
Mary’s lamb sitting shivering and miserable in a woolen bath-robe just 
after being sheared. In none of these is the point of similarity with 
the child forgotten which enables him to get his feeling focused with 
his knowledge; Denslow knows the baby mind. 

In the second period of taste, the grotesque action in his books 
may become even more vagarious, even extreme, as the child has 
advanced to the realization that many actions and things lie out of his 
possibility, and it amuses him to see them appear within the child 
power. He also recognizes animals and inanimate objects doing 
things outside their province, such as the polite bowing egg in 
‘‘Humpty Dumpty’’ on page 382, and he is greatly pleased at the fun 
as well as morally awakened to sympathy. And the corresponding 
advancement artistically is his being cognizant, and enjoying the 
breaking up of color into designs. Here Denslow’s work is superb. 

In the third period, the 
humor of differentiation is 
carried still further with the 
creation of impossible per- 
sonages, such as Denslow’s 
conceptions of the tin-wood- 
man, and the scarecrow, in 
**The Wizard of Oz,’’ since 
carried out so admirably in 
the comic opera founded on 
that book, the fun of the 
thing for the child lying in 
making them plausible by 
relating them to daily life. 

And after this period of 
love for the grotesque, the 
imagination of a child be- 
gins to be independent, to 


MIGHT BELONG TO TAMMANY go to regions that he never 
By W. W. Denslow tells of, and here may come 
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the help in pictures of varied 
and soaring details that in 
themselves stimulate the im- 
agination to knowledge and 
flight. Given only at the 
right time, such things as the 
form of clouds, minutiez of 
beautiful houses, decorative 
objects, details of carpets, 
walls, stuffs—especially in 
something so near to their 
hearts as the costumes of 
children themselves—would _ 

GO ASK YOUR MA 
make an atmosphere of great 3, w. w. Densiow 
value, and one that will re- 
main defined in their memory until maturity. Later will 
come the time to give the child the subdued tones of 
Boutet de Monvel, for instance, and Kate Greenaway, 
whose delicate art may then be grasped by his feelings 
and rendered by his soul. Age must govern the character of the work. 

By this time the child has reached a place where certain portions 
of great works having topics that appeal to a child may be shared 
with him. The time has come when he can appreciate books of chil- 
dren as well as books for children. 

Mr. Denslow’s theory and practice in this regard bears out from 
all these periods many points in the old nursery classics which have 
become so familiar to us that we no longer notice them. They have 
become as much a matter of course as war among Christian nations, 
capital punishment, and other relics of barbarism. He has actually 
had the audacity, from deep conviction, to expurgate ‘‘Mother 
Goose,’’ and all fairy stories containing bloodshed, cruelty, coarse- 
ness, in fact, any episodes which might frighten children. And when 
one comes to think of it, these “‘yarns of a past age’’ abound with 
recitals of actual crime. Let Mr. Denslow give an instance: ‘‘See 
what a perfectly outrageous thing is Jack and the Bean-Stalk. A lad 
gains admittance to a man’s house under false pretense, through lying 
and deceit, imposing on the sympathy of the man’s wife, then he 
commits theft upon theft. He is a confidence man, a sneak-thief, 
and a burglar. After which, when the man attempts to defend his 
property, he is slain by the hero, (?) who not only commits murder, 
but mutilates the corpse, much to the delight of his mother.’’ Prob- 
ably to not one mother in a thousand has the idea occurred that 
perhaps it would be just as well to modify these legends as well as 
some of the Old Testament stories, yet the point is an important one, 
and not only for especially sensitive children, for every child mind is 
sensitive in the beginning. 
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Mr. Denslow does not bring about his reforms in a namby-pamby, 
bungling way, but sails around this dangerous literary corner in a 
delightfully humorous fashion. The giant in ‘‘Jack and the Bean- 
Stalk’’ (no longer ‘‘Jack the Giant-Killer’’) turns out to be not so 
terrible after all, but as good-natured as giants usually are. Jack 
tames him thoroughly and he does useful odd jobs, such as shingling 
the cottage without using ladders. At last he lands in a side-show 
where with Jack on his knee he sells his photographs at ten cents 
each. The wolf in ‘‘Little Red Riding-Hood’’ also becomes domesti- 
cated, and there is no eating of grandma. Reformed, and with a 
white tie about his neck, he becomes an invaluable watch-dog. Even 


— © 
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‘‘Baby Bunting’’ does not escape Mr. Denslow, as witness his new 
version, accompanying a picture of a disconsolate hunter looking after 
a rabbit disappearing in the distance. 





LAUDAMUS CREATOREM NOSTRUM 


‘*By, baby bunting, 
Daddy’s gone a-hunting, 
He'll never get this rabbit’s skin 
To wrap the baby bunting in!”’ 


‘*Color, fun, and action’’ are Denslow’s watchwords, and the 
color is good, especially in the later books, action there certainly is 
in abundance, as an instance the inimitable liveliness in the drawing 
of the man springing out of bed ‘‘to see what was the matter’’ in ‘‘The 
Night before Christmas.’’ As for the fun it is exuberant and per- 
vasive, from ‘‘ Father Goose’’ and ‘‘ Mother Goose’’ to the new series 
from which these illustrations are made. One often wishes for more 
correctness in the drawing, and a lack of academic training is often 
evident, but the man starts out for certain original, definite ends and 
gains them; his first success, by the way, being made in Chicago. 
Perhaps a strict course before the cast and the life model would have 
thwarted some of his ideas, and dampened some of his enthusiasm. 
And perhaps not—who can tell? The covers, though doubtless prac- 
tical, are often not as artistic as could be desired for these important 
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positions, nor as truly decorative as Mr. Denslow can be, for instance 
in many of his end-papers. But Mr. Denslow gets his public, holds 
his public, and does it by the good blood of his art. There is a dis- 
tinct philosophy of decoration to follow the philosophy of the texts 
put before a child. The artist who makes books for children, not of 
children, has a great problem confronting him, for after all there is 
nothing more limited than a child’s understanding, which pedagogy 
keeps within, and yet behold the wonders of individuality there. 
The artist who chooses to work for children must abide within the 
same boundary, yet must he have the same wealth of imagination. 
This is where his liberty lies. And great artists usually ask no other 
freedom. ). M. Bow.es. 


MOA 
MISCELLANEOUS ART NEWS ITEMS 


# Not content with the industrial and scientific establishments for 
art instruction which she already possesses, Bavaria is seeking to 
found a central affair at Munich, which will be somewhat the same 
kind of combined museum and national schools as the Victoria and 
Albert Institute in England. Kommerzienrath Krause has led the 
donations with twenty-five thousand dollars, and Luitpold, the Prince 
Regent, has offered the rooms of the old National Museum to the 
committee of organization. Herr Oscar von Miller, president of the 
Bavarian Society of Engineers, is the leading spirit in the enterprise 
and he has been able to enlist the sympathy of the government and 
various societies. At the instigation of Herr Pettenkofer the scien- 
tific and philosophical instruments collected by the Bavarian Academy 
of Science will be turned over to the new organization; models and 
other exhibits will come in from private individuals, manufacturers, 
and special organizations. It is proposed to have this museum of 
science and art to a certain extent under the protection of govern- 
ment, so that institutes of technology, special departments, and clubs of 
artists and scientists will be inclined to make offerings. In order to raise 
the funds necessary for its proper foundation and maintenance a society 
is to be formed which will manage it under supervision of the state. 
* The museum of Grenoble has added to its antiquities a remarkable 
Roman mosaic, discovered at Vienne (Isere), buried in a garden. 
The central medallion is illustrated with the classic story of Hylas, 
and the surface measurement of the whole piece, which is, unfortu- 
nately, not perfect, is stated to be about four meters eighty centi- 
meters each side. The work has excited widespread interest among 
antiquaries and experts. 

# Professor Franz Mikhoff of the Vienna University has been 
requested by the Vienna Academy of Science to visit the principal 
galleries of Europe with the purpose of ascertaining how many of the 
paintings attributed to Raphael are genuine. 








THE FAIRY TALE . >» 
By Boutet de Monvel ‘ 
See article on Denslow 


LESSONS OF THREE CITIES IN MUNICIPAL 
ADORN MENT 


One of the chief difficulties experienced in making a report on the 
efforts to beautify American cities is the abundance of material at 
hand from which to make selection. The forward strides that are 
being made in attempts to improve the sanitation of rural, village, 
and urban communities and to beautify them are so great and so 
numerous that it is impossible to keep pace with the movement. 

A few years ago, a few dozen at most were all the cities and 
towns that were making systematic, thoughtful, far-reaching efforts 
to realize one of the great objects for which American Park and Out- 
door Art associations are striving—to bring as much as possible of the 
best of rural life and beauty into the city. At the present time that 
community is a back number which does not jealously guard any 
infringements upon its park areas; that does not try to increase the 
number and improve the excellence of its parks. Many are the com- 
munities where systematic work is being done to persuade the people 
that their greatest good and enjoyment will be secured when every 
householder, tenant, or owner does his best to make and keep his 
own premises clean and beautiful. 

A committee on which I have served, was fortunate in having a 
representative of a small city, a representative of a city of medium 
size, and a representative of a metropolis. The members have deemed 
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best to give through me the methods for local improvement adopted 
in these three communities, pointing out what they regard as worthy 
of adoption in other communities similarly situated. 

North Billerica, Massachusetts, is a town of large area, with a 
population of about three thousand. There are really two villages— 
North Billerica, which is a manufacturing town, and Billerica Center, 
which is a residence town. Mr. Warren H. Manning, whose influ- 
ence for beautiful surroundings may be seen in many cities and homes 
east and west, interested the citizens in the matter of improving local 
conditions. Public meetings were held in each of the villages, and 
addresses were made by men well informed as to the needs of town 
and city. An organization was formed. The home and school 
ground committee was one of the most active, and did a work that 
has been appreciated by pupils of the schools and by the public. At 
a town meeting appropriations were made for relocating the highways, 
for reservations, and increased amount was allowed for the tree 
warden. The end in view is the improvement of the roadsides and 
the securing of additional reservations. 

The association will be incorporated so as to acquire title to reser- 
vations. At present the membership fee is voluntary, but many think 
this will be changed so that there shall be two membership fees, a 
small one for children and a large one for adults. One large manu- 
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PEN-AND-INK DRAWING 
By Boutet de Monvel 
See article on Denslow 
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facturing company issued a circular offering prizes for improvements 
around the premises of its tenants, and is doing a large amount of 
planting of shrubs and trees in the village. They have issued a cata- 
logue for the use of the people in connection with these plantings. 
The chief features of the work at North Billerica, that are worthy 
of imitation, are: First, securing the services of anexpert. Specialists 
who have devoted years of study and observation to the matter of 
exterior adornment of home, highway, and park, and to comprehen- 
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CHILDREN’S COSTUMES IN 1810 AND 1830 
By Boutet de Monvel 
See article on Denslow 


sive plans for city buildings must be employed if the community hopes 
to have a beautiful entity. The results of such specialists’ work 
happily will appear at our national capital as it is rebuilt according to 
the splendid plans of the senate commission. Second, the efforts to 
improve the highways and to increase the park areas may well be made 
in every community. Third, the active interest taken by local corpo- 
rations and enlisting the aid of the children are means of bringing 
about desirable ends in every community. 

As a sample of local improvement methods in cities of medium 
size, we cannot do better than to refer to the capital of the Keystone 
State. The ‘‘Harrisburg plan’’ is too well known to make it neces- 
sary more than to allude to it. Liberal sums of money were spent in 
securing the services of experts, who made comprehensive plans for 
a rejuvenated and greatly beautified city. The carrying out of these 
plans will be a matter of civic pride increasing as the years go by 
and the community realize the good that is being done to every 
citizen. This systematic planning for years to come, planning upon 
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a comprehensive scale, is the feature of the ‘‘Harrisburg plan’’ that 
should, in our opinion, be adopted in village, city, or metropolis. 

A feature of the work of the Harrisburg Civic Club of interest is 
the work of the department of forestry and town improvement. We 
quote from a recent bulletin issued by this department. When the 
Civic Club was first organized, in 1898, this department was formed of 
four committees, viz., Parks, The Planting, Forestry, Playgrounds. 
Since the Civic Club began its efforts to have a cleaner and more 





CHILDREN’S COSTUMES IN 1840 AND 1855 
By Boutet de Monvel 
See article on Denslow 


beautiful city, great changes have occurred. We now have a model 
park commission, our councilmen are interested in beautifying the 
streets, the board of control has granted us permission to have school- 
grounds planted, and other progressive measures render some of our 
former aims superfluous. 

It seemed therefore a sensible thing to reorganize on the two lines 
of greatest usefulness, viz., playgrounds and home improvements, 
and at the general meeting held in December, 1902, January and 
February, 1903, it was voted: 1. To continue the playgrounds and to 
enlarge their equipment. 2. To repeat the prize planting of 1902. 
3. To reorganize in two main committees, play-grounds and planting. 

For five years this department maintained summer playgrounds 
and all measures tending toward improvement of home and school 
grounds. This work has been accelerated by the systematic offering 
of prizes for improving yards that heretofore had no attempts at 
adornment; for raising flowers at the homes; and some special prizes 
to the boys for vegetable gardens at their homes. The pamphlet 
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The Civic Improvement League 
of St. Louis, during the fifteen 
months of its existence, exemplifies 
what may be accomplished for civic 
betterment by the organization of 
the efforts of all citizens who are 
willing to contribute money, time, 

special talent, or organizing ability 
m in an attempt to improve local con- 
a ditions. The membership at pres- 
lei eau setae: aii ent is about two thousand. Each 
Dy Sewet do Maned member pays two dollars annually. 
See article on Denslow Several hundred are honorary mem- 

bers, paying twenty-five dollars an- 
nually. There are also donations from public-spirited citizens so 
that the league spends between five hundred dollars and six hundred 
dollars per month in furthering of good movements, besides expend- 
ing about three thousand dollars this year for play-grounds. 

The committees of the league are: Executive, ways and means, 
press, legislation, open air playground, public bath, waste-paper 
boxes, sanitary, railroad track depression, membership, vacant lot, 
statuary, sign and sign-board, civic cleaning days, junior league, 
committee for marking historical spots. Among the things accom- 
plished in whole or in part through this league may be mentioned: 

1. The distribution, in connection with the Engelman Botanical 
Club, of several thousand copies of a pamphlet upon the subject of 
tree-planting in the city, giving full instructions as to kinds and 
methods with which success would most likely be assured. Secondly, 
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the establishment of six open-air playgrounds for children in the con- 
gested districts remote from parks. All of these are provided with 
shower baths and a library. The girls come in the morning and are 
in charge of a director and an assistant at each playground. The 
boys come in the afternoon. 

2. These six playgrounds, together with those in charge of the 
Vacation Playground Association, a sister organization, make a total 
of thirteen playgrounds maintained during the summer for the chil- 
dren of the city who have nowhere to play but in the streets and 
alleys. These grounds are patronized by thousands. As many as 
three thousand baths may be given daily. The police department 
asserts that in the districts where these playgrounds were maintained 
judicial commitments for crimes and misdemeanors decrease one-half. 

3. Some of the shrewd brewers made an attempt to get the 
monopoly of supplying waste-paper boxes for the street corners, 
using them for advertising. Their efforts were thwarted and there is 
a prospect that the city 
may supply the boxes 
free from advertise- 
ments or under special 
regulations. 

4. The more gen- 
eral enforcement of the 
wide tire laws. 

5. The enactment 
of an anti-spitting ordi- 
nance and its quite gen- 
eral enforcement. This 
has materially improved 
the appearance and san- 
itary condition of the 
street cars and the side- 
walks. In this respect 
St. Louis may justly 
claim to be far in ad- 
vance of Washington, 
which though in the 
lead in beauty of city 
plan, is noted for the 
expectoration filth to be 
seen upon its sidewalks. 

6. Through the ef- 
forts of the sanitary 
committee there has 
been a marked improve- 


ILLUSTRATION IN PEN AND INK 
. ‘ By Boutet de Monvel 
ment in the third and Sen niet tii, Meanie 
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fourth wards, where the special work has been done. Clubs have 
been organized among the women for the purpose of teaching sanita- 
tion. Three ‘‘breathing spots’’ have been prepared. Fifty of the 
women have entered a prize contest for home improvement. 

7. The depression of the railroad tracks in the vicinity of Forest 
Park and the World’s Fair Grounds. 

8. Enforcement of the ordinances relating to sign-boards and 
prospective legislation for better laws regarding the same. The 
league's counsel is now preparing a billboard ordinance which is to 
be a part of the revised building laws, 

g. The completion of plans for an extensive boulevard system 
connecting the parks of the city and adding to the park system 
several strips of high bluff having commanding views of the Missis- 
sippi River. 

10. Formulating plans for organizing all children of the city into 
Junior Civic leagues. A novel feature of the organization is that the 
members of this league pay annual dues, but not in money. Their 
annual dues are paid by their doing some active work to make St. 
Louis clean, healthy, and beautiful, and making a written report of 
their work. Dufing May and June more than one thousand children 
joined this league. © 

11. The inauguration of two plans of school gardening. One 
plan is to have a garden in each school-yard or on a nearby vacant 
lot where each room of the school shall have several small plats of 
ground upon which to grow and study plants. 

The other system, the junior school of horticulture, is modeled in 
part after that of the Hartford School of Horticulture and that of the 
National Cash Register Company. It provides a garden of good size 
for any boy in the city who wants one. Competent instruction is 
given and boys come miles from different sections of the city to take 
their lessons. This has already assumed such proportions that if there 
is a demand for them as many as one thousand boys can be given 
gardens and horticulture instruction next year. 

The officers and members of the Civic Improvement League of 
St. Louis are optimists. They believe that their city should become 
as clean, healthy, and beautiful as it is busy. They believe it can be 
made so. They are trying to get every citizen to take the same view 
of the matter as themselves. There is no doubt as to what the final 


outcome will be if they persevere in their present course. 
W. J. STEVENS. 
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By various students 


GLEANINGS FROM AMERICAN ART CENTERS 


w A new department for the Art Institute, Chicago, was announced 
by Director W. M. R. French ina lecture at the University of Chicago 


recently. Mr. French was addressing the students on ‘‘The Collec- 
tions of the Art Institute.’’ ‘‘The authorities of the Field Museum 
have decided not to include decorative art as a part of their exhibits,’’ 
said Mr. French. ‘‘It is always a question whether such a depart- 
ment belongs properly to science or to pure art. The Art Institute, 
in view of the decision of the museum authorities, has decided to add 
to its departments one for the study of this branch of artistic learning, 
and will make a special feature of it in the future.’’ 

# ‘‘The Water Mill,’’ a painting valued at twenty-five thousand 
dollars, will be purchased by Mr. and Mrs. Frank G. Logan for 
presentation to the Art Institute, Chicago, according to announce- 
ment made by Dr. Frank W. Gunsaulus. The picture is by Hobbema, 
a. contemporary of Rembrandt, and one of the most famous of the 
old masters. ‘‘The Water Mill’’ has been on exhibition in the old 
masters’ room of the Art Institute for some years. 

* An effort is on foot among Chicago artists to secure a room in the 
Art Institute in which the works of local artists could be on exhibition 
until sold. The exhibitors would be obliged to send their pictures to 
a jury before admission, and by this means the standard of excel- 
lence kept to a worthy place. 

Ijlustrations in this article by students of Art Academy of Cincinnati. 
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vw The programme for the year for the Art Institute, Chicago, 
announces: September and October, public school work; November, 
annual exhibition of American paintings; December, arts and crafts 
and one hundred German paintings collected in Berlin; January, 
exhibitions by amateur photographers and by the Society of Western 
Artists; February, Chicago artists; March, exhibition of International 
Society of Painters, Etchers, and 
Gravers; April and May, ex- 
hibits by the Architectural Club 
and the annual exhibition of 
water-colors. 
# Two of the most important 
acquisitions received by the Bos- 
ton Art Museum in a long time 
are valuable paintings by Rem- 
brandt, just at hand. One, 
‘*Danaé,’’ is not new to Bos- 
tonians, having been loaned to 
the museum by the estate of 
Francis Brooks. Now, having 
been purchased, with a portion 
of the Arthur Rotch fund, it be- 
comes a permanent part of the 
museum collection. The other 
Rembrandt is a veritable find. 
It was secured for the museum 
through the efforts of Walter 
Gay, the Boston artist, now liv- 
ing in Paris, having been un- 
earthed by him in an obscure 
English gallery. It is a por- 
trait, and that it is Rembrandt’s 
father seems certain from its 
likeness to the celebrated por- 
STUDY FROM LIFE trait in the gallery at Cassel. 
By Herman Wessel * After the long-drawn-out and 
unsatisfactory attempt to obtain 
a McClellan monument for the city of Washington by means of compe- 
tition, the commission, consisting of Secretary Root, Senator Wetmore, 
and General Ruggles, has selected a sculptor to do the work, and the 
choice has fallen on Frederick Macmonnies. It may be remembered 
that the advisors to the commission were Augustus St. Gaudens, 
Daniel C. French, and Charles F. McKim, all of whom are admirers 
of the talent of Mr. Macmonnies. It is a fair inference that Mr. 
Macmonnies has been awarded this important commission on their 
recommendation. 
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# A loan exhibition of etchings, dry prints, and lithographs by James 
McNeill Whistler was opened at the Art Museum, Boston, recently. 
The four contributors were: Mrs. John L. Gardner, who loaned the set 
of ‘‘Twenty-six Etchings,’’ the ‘‘Venice Set,’’ four other etchings, 
and four lithographs—in all forty-six prints; Francis Bullard, whose 
collection was represented by ‘‘The Thames Set,’’ certain plates of 
‘‘The French Set,’’ and of the middle period, and by a number of 
lithographs—altogether _fifty-nine 

prints; Denman W. Ross, who con- 

tributed one etching and two lith- 

ographs; and George P. Gardner, 

who was represented by three lith- 

ographs. The exhibition was held 

in the three print-rooms, where it 

was arranged by Emil H. Richter, 

curator of the department. This 

showing of Whistler’s work is of 

course to be regarded as merely 

preliminary to that larger and more 

comprehensive exhibition which the 

Copley Society is preparing for 

next winter—an art show that will, 

it is expected, be even more mem- 

orable than the great Sargent ex- 

hibition. 

# Two important paintings by 

Italian masters of the early fifteenth 

century have been restored by Cu- 

rator George H. Story, of the Metro- 

politan Museum of Art, and have 

been hung in the galleries. The 

two paintings are attributed to Piero 

di Cosino, who was born in Florence 

in 1462 and died in 1521, a pupil 

of Cosino Roselli. Myr. Story ssid gene pues tee 

comparison with a photograph of By H. E. Tausend 

the Cosino in the National Gallery 

in London leaves little doubt as to the authenticity of the two restored 
paintings. The paintings have been shown to Charles Dowdeswell 
and Ernest Gimpel, experts, and a photograph of them has heen sent 
to Berenson, in London, for further confirmation. The paintings are 
twenty-eight by sixty-six inches, and were purchased and presented 
by Robert Gordon. Owing to their condition they have not been 
shown until restored. 

w# The desire to establish what might have been one of the finest art 
schools in Paris, and one exclusively American to boot, has just fallen 
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through, owing to the procrastination on the 
part of the owners of the Chateau de la 
Muette. The scheme was formulated by 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, who offered the heirs 
of the property, once the residence of Marie 
Antoinette, three million dollars for it. 
Comte de Franqueville, who represented 
eight descendants of Sebastian Erard, re- 
plied that four million dollars would be 
considered. Mr. Vanderbilt refused to 
make the difference. 
# An interesting meeting of the Utah Art 
Institute was held recently at which new 
officers were chosen for the coming year, 
and the date of the next annual exhibit 
LANDSCAPE SKETCH decided upon. Arrangements were also 
ee made for the award of the usual three 
hundred dollar prize for the best painting 
to be submittéd’ in competition. The officers elected for the 
ensuing year are as follows: President, George M. Ottinger; vice- 
president, S. T. Whitaker; secretary, Mrs. Edna W. Sloan; treasurer, 
Mrs. Alice Merrill Horne. From this time on the institute will hold 
regular meetings and endeavor to make the coming exhibit the largest 
and best yet given. 
# The traveling art gallery is no new idea. During several winters 
the Art Institute of Chicago has sent collections of prints of famous 
paintings through the country towns and wherever they have been in 
demand. Minnesota has taken up the question as thoroughly as her 
work with the traveling library. A state art society, created by 
recent legislative enactment, will have 
charge of the work. It intends to 
arrange a series of exhibitions in art, no 
two occurring in the same city during 
the same year. The exhibitions will 
include displays in painting, sculpture, 
drawing, and kindred subjects; the spe- 
cimens will be transported from city to 
city, and will be on exhibition for sev- 
eral days, according to the size of the 
municipality. Lectures on art subjects 
will accompany the exhibitions. 
# The free classes of the New York 
National Academy of Design will re- 
open on the 5th of October with the 
following instructors: Edgar M. Ward, PAINTED FROM LIFE 
Francis C. Jones, J. Scott Hartley, By W. E. Bryan 


—— 
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Charies Louis Hinton, James D. Smillie, 

Frederick Dielman, George W. Maynard, and 

Charles J. Pike. The prizes for the year will 

be the Suydam and Elliott silver and bronze 

medals for the best work in the antique, life, 

illustration, and still life classes; the Cannon 

prize of one hundred dollars for the best oil- 

painting from the nude; the Hallgarten prizes 

of sixty dollars and forty dollars for painting, 

and similar amounts for composition; and the 

Albert H. Baldwin prizes of fifty dollars and 

twenty-five dollars for the best etchings. ier a 

ed Charles R. Tefft has been selected as the Tiedke” 

sculptor of a fountain for the New York Bo- 

tanical Garden, which is to cost nineteen thousand dollars. His 

selection is an illustration of the way in which to secure competent 

work. The Board of Managers of the New York Botanical Garden 
in 1897 provided for this fountain in laying out the original plan of 
the grounds, and when they had reached a point at which its con- 
struction was necessary applied, in 1902, to the Natural Sculpture 

Society to arrange rules for a competition by sculptors. The 

society appointed J. Q. A. Ward, Daniel C. French, Lorado 

Taft, and George B. Post as a committee, Herbert Adams being 

substituted for Mr. Taft, owing to the latter’s inability to serve. 

Sixteen designs were submitted, and Mr. Tefft’s was selected. 

It consists of two sea-horses under the mastery of a nude human 

figure, carrying three nude mer-children—a very beautiful design. 

% c. E. Dallin’s equestrian statue for the St. Louis World’s Fair is 
a Sioux brave reining in his pony and 
raising his clenched fist as he shouts de- 
fiance. It will be enlarged to eighteen 
feet in height and placed on one of the 
central avenues of the exposition grounds. 
It represents the protest of the Sioux 
against the invasion of their hunting 
grounds by the whites. A companion 
piece will be modeled by Frazer to rep- 
resent the Cherokees, the second greatest 
confederacy of Indians in the territory 
purchased from France. 

* Sculptors and artists in all parts ot 
the country are interested in the solid 
ornamental bronze doors which will soon 
be erected in the new facade of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Church, at Madison Avenue 
ae — sais and Forty-fourth Street, New York. 
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They are the gift of Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt in memory of her late 
husband, who was a member and active worker in the church. The 
entire new facade of the church is the gift of Mrs. Vanderbilt and 
her family. The bronze doors are for the north entrance and are 
the work of Philip Martiny, sculptor; McKim, Mead & White, archi- 
tects; and the Henry-Bonnard Bronze Company, who cast them. It 
is said they are the first doors with ornamental or sculptured panels 
that have ever been cast in 
one piece. Usually bronze 
work of this character is 
cast in separate pieces and 
put together after the cast- 
ings are finished. These 
huge doors, which weigh 
5,260 pounds, and are 
twelve feet high and seven 
feet wide, contain the most 
delicate ornamental work. 
They were made in one 
mold and are said by art- 
ists to be perfect in every 
detail. Each door is di- 
vided into seven panels, 
the central and largest of 
these containing figures 
representing the Evangel- 
ists, the sculptor’s idea 
being to illustrate the story 
of the Apostles. The Evan- 
gelists are flanked by stat- 
ues of those prophets whose 
prophecies were most 
clearly realized by the 
Evangelists. The lower 
JF EB yane panel in the right door 
shows Christ giving the 

PAINTING FROM LIFE 
Se 5. U. Bee keys to Peter, the upper 
panel showing the Ascen- 
sion. The tympanum above the door is in Italian marble and represents 
two angels in adoration before the infant Jesus. These occupy the circle 
in the center, and on the right is shown John the Baptist holding a 
cross in his right hand and the baptism shell in his left, an angel 
kneeling on either side. Beneath this the lintel, done in limestone, 
represents the Passion, with figures of Roman soldiers and the popu- 
lace on the way to the cross.. The new facade of the church, it is 
said, will surpass anything in this country. It is the work of various 
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sculptors, among whom are Daniel C. French, collaborating with 
Andrew O’Connor, Herbert Adams, and Philip Martiny. In the 
facade are three ornamental Romanesque arches connected with a 
colonnade with much other ornamental work of the most artistic and 
expensive character. 

# Just before she left for her trip around the world, Mrs. Stanford 
gathered together nearly all of her family valuables, curios, and 
relics, and presented them 

to the Stanford University 

Museum. The collection 

is made up of articles of 

many descriptions, There 

are engravings, valuable 

porcelain ware, and china 

and glassware. Silver 

spoons of artistic workman- 

ship of the early centuries 

form an interesting part of 

the collection. There are 

also costly Egyptian and 

Turkish embroideries, Mal- 

tese lace, and some beauti- 

ful examples of Japanese 

handicraft and art. 

&* The sale of water-color 

paintings, the work of the 

late James Fisher Hind, 

which took place at his late 

residence recently, attracted 

few bidders, and offerings 

were low. There were 

about three thousand pic- 

tures in the collection, and 

only about thirty persons 

were present to bid for 

them. Paintings appraised PAINTING FROM LIFE 

at one hundred dollars or By Benjamin D. Tuley 

more were knocked down 

at four, five, and six dollars, and even at those figures only a few 
were sold. The bidders appeared utterly and unaccountably apathetic. 
# The committee for Great Britain and Ireland, to represent the fine 
arts of the empire at the Louisiana Purchase Exhibition has been 
widened so as to include other art organizations beside the Royal 
Academy. New members are the presidents of the Royal Water 
Color Society, the Royal Institute, the Royal Society of British 
Artists, the Royal Hibernian, and the Royal Scottish Academies. 
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Art among our cousins seems to cling to the throne. How long 
will it be before the International Society of Sculptors, Painters, 
and Gravers will have the privilege of putting ‘‘Royal’’ before its 
long-drawn name? Among the latest enrolled names on the mem- 
bership of the last mentioned society are Howard Pyle, Geiffenhagen, 
W. Y. Macgregor, and Douglas Robinson. 

# Sir Arthur Conan Doyle and an American sculptor, W. G. Jones, 
have been exhibiting in London an electric sculpturing machine, the 
sole rights of which they have purchased from a Mr. Bontemni of 
Naples. The workman is seated on one side of the machine. In 
front is a plaster cast, and with one hand he guides a rod backward 
and forward over the plaster. A revolving steel drill protrudes from 
the machine two feet away, and another farther on. In front of each 
of those drills is fixed a block of marble, and a jet of water is played 
on the point of each drill. Every movement of the rod in the work- 
man’s hand is followed by a similar movement on the part of the 
drills, which rapidly cut away the surface of the marble until it cor- 
responds with the surface of the plaster. When the machine was 
seen in operation ft had roughly cut the face of a classic poet out of 
the marble, and was at work on the side of the head. Some super- 
abundant stone having been rapidly cleared away, the rod was applied 
to the filet binding the poet's hair, and in a few minutes the ribbon 
was reproduced in marble. The rough outline of the hair then made 
its appearance, every lock hewn out of the hard stone with astonish- 
ing celerity and marvelous fidelity. This machine can carve two busts 
simultaneously, and this number is capable of considerable increase. 
It is believed that the invention will have a great influence on the 
future of sculpture. 

# Mrs. Meynell is writing a note for the great book of Sargent 
reproductions which Mr. Heinemann has in preparation. Representa- 
tive examples of Mr. Sargent’s work, from his earliest period to the 
present day, will be included. 

#& The Circular of the Pennsylvania Academy Schools has just been 
issued and draws attention anew to the unprecedented fund for foreign 
scholarships placed at the Academy’s command by the bequest of 
Emlen and Priscilla P. Cresson in memory of their son, William 
Emlen Cresson, who was an early Academician. The income from 
this bequest will ultimately yield sufficient to send ten or twelve 
students abroad with one thousand dollars for a year’s study. The 
number of these scholarships announced for next year is five, covering 
two years each. This involves an outlay of about ten thousand 
dollars, which with the other prizes at the disposal of Academy 
students aggregates about eleven thousand dollars, the largest sum 
available in the field of art in this country, perhaps in the world. 

# Evidently the members of the municipal art commission of Minne- 
apolis expected adverse criticism respecting their rejection of the 
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Fjelde statue, ‘‘ Hiawatha,’’ as they prefaced their communication to 
the Commercial Club regarding their decision with an expression of 
mild regret that such a course was necessary. Their exact words are 
as follows: ‘‘It is not a gracious task to discourage a public move- 
ment such as this, springing as it does from the generous and public- 
spirited impulses of the citizens of the city and of the state; but the 
members of the commission are of the unanimous opinion that the 
present proposed statue, in dignity of conception as well as in techni- 
cal treatment, is lacking in that high excellence which should be 
possessed by any monument destined to occupy so conspicuous and 
so enduring a place.”’ 

# Will H. Low recently voiced the dream of the Fine Arts Federa- 
tion to erect a United Fine Arts Exhibition building. The report of 
the committee for a United Fine Arts Exhibition building and resolu- 
tion were quoted. New York has no hall adequate for the art exhibi- 
tion; Madison Square Garden is inappropriate. A building for the 
purpose, where arts of every sort could find display, is needed. It 
should be monumental in character, Mr. Low thought, and no com- 
mercial considerations, such as renting portions of it, should be 
entertained. It should have galleries for the exhibition of contempo- 
raneous art, and rooms for enamels, bookbindings, ceramics, medals, 
posters, woven and printed stuffs, and the work of the silversmith 
and goldsmith—in fact, a comprehensive art gallery and museum of 
everything pertaining to the related arts and crafts. The report of 
the committee is signed by Frederic Crowninshie d and thirty-three 
members of the committee representing the eleven constituent societies 
of the Fine Arts Federation. An estimate of the cost of the building 
exclusive of site would be at least one million five hundred thousand 
dollars. By means of such a permanent exhibition Mr. Low sees 
great advance in our national art. It will attract the masses. ‘‘Give 
to these people a great art building filled with worthy exhibits and 
they will throng its halls.’’ 

# An exhibition of ancient fans in Vienna recently attracted many 
visitors. The Austrian archduchess loaned many quaint and beauti- 
ful specimens, some painted on vellum and parchment, others having 
designs transcribed on the skins of serpents and swans. There were 
several fans of the time of Louis XIV., that age of coquetry, these 
being very richly painted and having the ivory sticks united by 
ribbons. Fans of carved and pierced ivory formed a very interesting 
exhibit. Several of these, loaned by the Duchess of Cumberland, 
were decorated in gold and beautiful medallions. Fan painting is 
said to be the present craze of English fashionable demoiselles. 

&* Forty drawings by Michael Angelo, including some used by the 
master in his decoration of the Sistine Chapel, are said to have been 
discovered in Florence by Professors Ferri and Jacobson, of England. 
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It has frequently been noted that art declines somewhat in the 
ratio of conscious effort to further it. The great periods knew only 
masters and disciples; the times of decadence abound in academies 
and permanent schools. 

At present the fact may easily be verified by any one who will 
visit successively the Royal Academy at London, the Paris Salon, and 
current exhibitions at Amsterdam and The Hague. London and 
Paris have elaborate systems for producing painters. Before those 
who study at the Academy schools or the Ecole des Beaux Arts lie 
all manner of official honors and material rewards. The academicians 
of either country enjoy a traditional prestige and a corresponding 
social position. , 

Holland, on the contrary, does next to nothing for her painters. 
They study in smail bands of disciples about the older masters, they 
wander through the’schools of France and Germany—in short, like 
Topsy, they just grow, without the fostering care of academies and 
ministers of fine arts. 

Comparing the painting of Holland with the academic production 
of France and England, one is struck with the sobriety and excel- 
lence of the Dutch school. There is, first of all, a genuine continu- 
ation of the tradition of the seventeenth century, which rests, not upon 
organized authority, but upon the temperament of individual artists. 
The level of craftsmanship is higher than will be found elsewhere. 
There is a refreshing absence of incompetence and eccentricity. 

These painters know their subjects—chiefly the landscape and 
peasant life of their own country—and know how to make paint 
assume the look of light, air, and life. Yet there is nothing back- 
ward about the school. It has freely profited by all the recent inno- 
vations, impressionistic or otherwise, without yielding to the 
eccentricities in vogue. Everywhere one notes good judgment and 
sound accomplishment; that is, precisely the qualities which acade- 
mies are founded to promote. 

How ill academies do their work to-day is shown in London and 
Paris. Go through the Royal Academy or the Salon and your eye 
will infallibly reject the native product and rest upon some quiet bit 
by an American, Dutch, or Scandinavian painter. For more than a 
hundred years the Royal Academy has been the custodian of British 
art, and the result is stupidity, ineptitude, mediocrity. For nearly 
two hundred years the Salon has been subsidized by the State, and 
the result is incredible vulgarity. The three thousand pictures annu- 
ally exhibited by these two academies have very little to do with art. 
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In England they are painted to be sold to a sentimental and 
untrained public; in France they are painted to be exhibited to a 
calloused and mistrained public. In London the official encourage- 
ment of art has seemingly produced an entire obscuration of talent; 
in Paris it has drawn a great supply of talent into vulgar ways of see- 
ing and painting. In one case art languishes from too little skill; in 
the other it perishes from skill perverted. 

Moreover, the saving remnant of French and British painters has 
held aloof from the academies. Indeed, the various secessions from 
Munich to New York are so many signs of discontent with the cut- 


BANDINELLI’S STUDIO 
Showing Master and Disciples 
From an Engraving by Himself 


and-dried methods of the schools. And as these revolutionary bodies 
become formalized they in turn drive out the best spirits, so that the 
more accomplished artists are generally to be found isolated from the 
craft, or joined in small congenial groups. It appears that we have 
to do with a secular process by which art ever renews itself only on 
condition of renouncing official patronage. That would seem the 
morale of Holland, France, and England to-day. 

As usual, the trouble lies at the root—in the art schools. Never 
in any healthy period of art has an apprentice spent years in making 
“*studies.’’ From the first the pupil was taught to do things that 
were useful. If it were only laying in a background or tracing a 
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cartoon, his earliest efforts contributed something to the art of his 
time, and his equipment was gained, not in profitless competition with 
those who were no better than himself, but in daily contact with a 
great master. All the studies and investigations which are compara- 
tively dead in themselves, he made under guidance and in view of 
genuine problems. 

To-day men work seven or ten or more years for the great stake 
of artistic success; if they fail, that time is relatively thrown away, 
and they are subjected to a kind of humiliation which befalls no other 
class of earnest workers. Under the old conditions of discipleship, 
every art student had the satisfaction of serving usefully, and those 
to whom greatness was denied, at least found naturally their places as 


AN OLD-TIME STUDIO 
Showing Master and Disciples 
From an Engraving 


artist-artisans and the like. Such tragedy of utter failure as we see 
not uncommonly to-day was hardly known until the great art mills 
were invented to sweep in those who had no vocation, and grind 
them out half-trained or mistrained. 

To be sure wholesale methods have replaced discipleship in many 
other branches of study; but in these it has not had the same stupefy- 
ing results. You may make tolerable doctors or lawyers by machine 
methods; the training of the artist is peculiarly an individual matter 
and not to be intrusted to the syndicates. 

Probably no M. Combes of painting will expropriate the art schools 
of the world and scatter the ‘‘professors.’’ Very likely it would be 
better if such a tyrant would compel a return to discipleship. In 
any case it should be understood that no more great art schools are 
needed. F. 
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I will doubtless not incur the charge of speaking with prejudice, 
faulty judgment, or undue eulogy if I say unqualifiedly that the mod- 
ern Dutch school of painting is the simplest, strongest, sincerest, and 
most vital school of art existing at the present day. It does not run 
riot in glaring color; it does not 
ransack the universe for novel- 
ties; it does not strain after the 
picturesque and striking; it does 
not cultivate chic or brilliancy ; 
it does not venture upon license, 
either of subject or treatment: 
but it is wholesome, clean, pure; 
it is imbued with the poetry of 
common life and commonplace 
scenes; it is rich with the glo- 
rious color harmonies that the 
men of to-day learned from their 
immortal ancestors; it is the true 
expression of life and nature. 

In a word, the art of present- 
day Holland, in its simplicity, 
its honesty, and its directness, is 
part and parcel of the people 
and the country, and any con- 
sideration of modern Dutch art 
in general, or of the work of any 
one artist in particular, would be B. J. BLOMMERS 
singularly faulty did it not lay — Prom a Photograph 
adequate stress upon the history 
and character of the people and upon their environment and their 
struggles. In the stirring incidents of the history of Holland one 
finds displayed all the virtues that go to the making of a great nation 
—and the virtues that make a great nation will make a great art. 
Endurance, foresight, strength of will, patience, courage, the spirit 
no defeat can daunt, the love of learning, and above all, the apprecia- 
tion of simple beauty—these are traits of the Dutch as a nation, and 
they are all reflected in their national art. 

The Hollanders were early educated into the practice of patience 
and determination, through a stern conflict with the sea. No gener- 
ous soil, no unvarying sunshine, rendered life for them easy and 
luxurious. They had to win and they now are obliged to hold against 
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the ocean the very earth 

on which they tread. 

They found swamps al- 

most uninhabitable, and 

by their incessant toil 

they covered them with 

green pastures and thriv- 

ing marts of trade. Lit- 

erally they brought order 

out of chaos. Where 

once rolled a wild waste 

of water, or where once 

the pathway led through 

slimy morasses, snug 

homesteads arose through 

their industry and deter- 

mined effort, sleek cattle 

browsed by the banks of 

trim canals, and magnifi- 

cent emporiums of com- 

merce attracted the trade 

of the world. As Motley 

eloquently says of the 

Dutch, they found a re- 

gion outcast of ocean and earth and wrested at last from both domains 

their richest treasures—an achievement of which they may well be proud. 
The repellent 

waste of centuries 

ago is to-day one of 

the choicest garden 

spots of Europe. 

The transformation 

has meant toil, self- 

denial, suffering; 

in a word, the exer- 

cise of all that 

heroism, intelli- 

gence, and industry 

which an inhospit- 

able country tends 

to stimulate and 

develop, and a 

clime more favored 

of fortune tends to 


deaden. Had the = sHELL PISHERS OF KATWYK 
Hollanders enjoyed By B. J. Blommers 


WILLEM, THE ARTIST'S SON 
By B. J. Blommers 
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Latin skies, had they been lapped in luxury instead of being forced 
to struggle with nature, had their home enjoyed the advantages of 
southern Europe, their art to-day would not have the sterling quali- 
ties that characterize it, but would likely savor of the decadence that 
marks the art of present Italy and Spain, and the banality of much of 
France’s product, which annually crowds the famous salons of Paris. 





B. J. BLOMMERS'’S STUDIO 


From a Photograph 


And as for England—well, the English may sneer at the 
‘‘mechanic’’ Dutch and their half-drowned land; but it was in their 
fight with nature that the Dutch acquired the qualities that bore them 
through the blood and fire and agony of the war of independence, 
that made their commerce far-reaching, and above all, their art splen- 
did—in comparison with which English art is vapid and soulless. 

As a matter of fact, the art a nation produces, the art an indi- 
vidual man produces, is not one of those accidents of which we can 
neither distinguish the cause nor foresee the effects, it is the direct 
outcome of character and disposition, and is the reflection of the sur- 
roundings in which it develops itself. There is not a single exception 
to this rule. All art that has endured, all art that is worthy of the 
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name, proves it, be it the art of Raphael or the art of Rembrandt. 
The matchless creations of Rembrandt’s genius claims for all time the 
reverent admiration of the world, and behind his wonderful canvases 
and his no less wonderful etchings one sees the national life of the 
Dutch. His works—and the same is true of the present-day Dutch 
artists—are the result and the expression of the sorrows the people 


GOING TO MARKET 
By B. J. Blommers 


have borne, of the triumphs they have gained, of the industry that 
has become a national trait, of the simplicity and frugality that have 
been inculcated until they are literally ingrained. 

Thus the art of Holland, from its first beginnings to its twentieth- 
century triumphs, has been peculiarly characteristic of the place of its 
birth. No other country could have produced it. From the black 
hours of the war of independence, the land has passed into the light 
of freedom and peace. With the growth of wealth came the encour- 
agement of art, and as might naturally be expected, that art was a 
strong and manly art. 

The painters at the outset sat down before nature and painted 
what they saw, and at the present day the artists follow exactly the 





THE ART 


same practice. As a con- 
sequence, their works 
have in unrivaled meas- 
ure the impress of truth 
and reality. Rembrandt, 
the greatest of them all, 
studied with incessant as- 
siduity the common peo- 
ple with whom he was 
brought in contact, and 
went to nature as a rev- 
erent seeker for truth. 
The men and women who 
are making the art of 
Holland to-day have 
never sought to improve 
on Rembrandt’s methods 
—they, too, go to nature 
for their inspiration. And 
as Wordsworth says ‘‘ Na- 
ture never did betray the 
heart that loved her.’”’ 
They are content with 
their own land, their own 
people, their own cus- 
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PIERRE, THE ARTIST'S SON 
By B. J. Blommers 


toms, habits, traits; they paint what they know and as they know it; 
and naturally they paint it vividly and grandly—an unsurpassed art. 
Bernardus Johannes Blommers is no exception among his nation’s 


artists. He is of the rank and file. 





VILLAGE VIEW 
By B. J. Blommers 


He has all his people’s simplicity 


and strength, their 
love of homely 
scenes, their de- 
light in unpictur- 
esque seascape 
and landscape, 
their scorn of mere 
show and bril- 
liancy, their ca- 
pacity for enjoy- 
ing the subtle 
charm of people 
and scenes which 
to many would be 
devoid of interest. 
In short, like 
every other great 
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painter Holland has produced, he is a true son of his own country, 
he has inherited his people’s qualities and instincts, and he has been 
wise enough to develop his art in conformity with the national char- 
acter. Hence he is a worthy descendant of Rembrandt and Hals, 
and an equally worthy associate of Weissenbruch, Israéls, the Ma- 
rises, Mesdag, and the other men whose genius has reflected glory 





BRABANT INTERIOR 
By B. J. Blommers 


upon the nation, and whose virile art is in demand by the public. 
Holland has produced men of wider fame, but few of greater merit. 
Blommers was born in Scheveningen, not far from The Hague, 
and right among the sand dunes that border the North Sea. That 
little village was once almost exclusively the home of fisher folk, but 
now, it is to be regretted, it has developed into a popular watering- 
place. In Blommers’s younger days, however, Scheveningen retained 
its Old World ways and its quiet simplicity of manners. The madding 
crowd had not found it and made it fashionable and vulgar. The boy 
grew up among people after his own heart, whom he loved for their 
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humbleness, whose manners and habits he contracted, and from whom 
his subsequent years of fame and fortune have never estranged him. 
His father was a lithographer, and it was his ambition that his son 
should follow the same business. From his father young Blommers 
doubtless inherited his artistic sympathies and instincts. For the 
business, however, he had no predilection, and he welcomed the kindly 





INTERIOR NORTH BRABANT 
By B. J. Blommers 


intervention of his friend, one of the Maris brothers, who finally, by 
prevailing upon the elder Blommers, made it possible for the boy to 
adopt painting as his life work. He was sent to the Academy at The 
Hague, and on the completion of his art studies he settled in the 
place of his birth. At Scheveningen he found his true location, as in 
art he found his true vocation. He became heart and soul the painter 
of the things and people around him. Conventionaiity, tradition, 
false sentiment, were foreign to his character. He was never led by 
misguided ambition to undertake to paint what was foreign to his 
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daily experience. This was doubtless not a matter of theory nor of 
studious regard for personal limitations. It was primarily a matter 
of love of the scenes and the people that had been endeared to him 
from childhood. He found his inspiration in that which was nearest 
at hand and most familiar, he resolved to be true, sincere, and natural 
in his art, and throughout his career he has remained loyal to this 
wholesome resolution. 

Scheveningen is not a beautiful place, nor are its inhabitants people 
likely to have a deep interest for the multitude. But Blommers saw 
beauty, pathos, heroism in the lot of the fishermen, he saw a charm 
in the cottages with their homely but cheery interiors, he saw the 
quiet glory of nature in the ocean and the sand dunes that flanked it; 
and by virtue of his poetic insight and of the technical ability he 
acquired as a draftsman and as a rich, harmonious, but subdued, color- 
ist, he has made pictures that will live out of material that others 
would have thought so unpromising as not to be fitted for pictorial 
treatment. 

He paints what he sees and feels and sympathizes with; and 
because he himself is moved and influenced by what he paints, he 
moves the world fo emotions in keeping with his own—fishermen 
bidding their wives and children good by upon the strand on setting 
forth on their precarious calling, women sorting the catch on the 
beach preparatory for an auction, mothers and their babes in homes 
that would seem squalid but for the sense of comfort and content with 
which the artist has invested them, children at play gathering shells 
on the sands or sailing their mimic craft in the surf, men toiling for 
bread, but doing so with manifest cheerfulness and pride and without 
the telltale impress of poverty that is so often apparent in the figures 
of his great contemporary, Israéls, glimpses of the sea and of the 
strand and of odd nooks and corners farther inland. From scenes 
and people such as these he drew his inspiration and developed his 
artistic power. The fisherfolk and their simple ways did not create 
Blommers’s artistic instincts, but with their healthy influence they 
called these artistic instincts into action and gave them outlet and 
vitality. 

No one perhaps deplores more than Blommers the transformation 
that has been wrought at Scheveningen. During many years of his 
career the little town preserved its pristine simplicity, and the people 
their former manners and habits. But through the enterprise of the 
desecrators city life came to the hamlet asa sort of canker, and of 
late years Blommers has taken trips to Hesse, to North Brabant, and 
to other places less subjected to civic influences, where he could find 
homes and people more in keeping with those with which he was 
familiar in his boyhood. It is in North Brabant that most of his 
well-known and ever-prized interiors have of late years been taken. 

Blommers has been singularly fortunate in winning for himself 
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both patronage and honors. To-day he is one of the most honored 
in his own country of the modern Dutch painters, and yet, strange to 
say, it was in America that he was accorded his first recognition. 
Fully twenty years ago his works were introduced into this country 
by a prominent art dealer, and the appreciation of them shown by the 
public really gave the artist a start on his very successful career. It 
is his recognition 

of this fact more as won 

than anything else 
which impels Blom- 
mers to come to 
America the com- 
ing year with his 
entire family and 
visit the St. Louis 
Exposition, at 
which he will ex- 
hibit two or three 
of his choicest 
paintings. 

When public 
favor came, how- 
ever, his rise was 
rapid. His work 
is now represented 
in all the principal 
museums of Hol- 
land, and in many 
of the public and 





private galleries in OF 

other countries. 

He has won gold STUDY IN CHARCOAL 
medals at The By B. J. Blommers 


Hague, Amster- 

dam, Munich, Brussels, and Paris in 1900, and honorable diplomas 
at Antwerp, Amsterdam, Chicago, and Brussels. He has also 
received the decorations of Chevalier of the Order of St. Michael 
of Bavaria, Leopold of Belgium, and the Nederlandsche Leeuw. 
More prized perhaps than any of the honors that have been con- 
ferred upon him is a “‘festival,’’ arranged by his fellow-artists of 
Holland, and covering several days. This was designed as a tribute 
to his genius and was participated in by all the painters of the coun- 
try. Asa souvenir of the occasion the artists presented Blommers 
with a portfolio of water-colors, each contributing a specimen of his 
own work as a sort of personal memento. This portfolio is one of 
the artist’s choicest treasures, and is displayed by him with pride, not 
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merely as the witness of a special honor to himself, but as an evidence 
of the artistic achievements of his numerous appreciative brother artists. 

By many it is thought Blommers’s ‘‘Departure of the Herring 
Boats at Scheveningen’’ is the picture by which his reputation will 
be best sustained. It represents a group of fishermen taking farewell 
of their wives and children before sailing. It is full of feeling, and 
instinctively one falls under 
the sway of the human in- 
terest of the story it tells. 
Indeed, all of Blommers’s 
paintings tell a story. They 
are not of the genre type of 
work—the story is not the 
uppermost thing in the artist’s 
mind. But the artist invari- 
ably feels deeply, and he has 
the faculty of throwing his 
feeling into his canvases in 
such a way that the spectator 
is impelled to build upon the 
suggestions of his lines and 
colors, and fill in the details 
of some story of reverence, or 
delight, or pathos, of which 
the canvas is but an exponent. 

It should be said in pass- 
ing that Blommers is by com- 
mon acceptance one of the 
finest figure painters in Hol- 
land. Some of his’ most 
famous paintings are ‘‘The 
Doll,’’ ‘‘The Berry Pickers,’’ 
‘* Taking Care of Baby,’’ 
‘Going to Market,’’ ‘‘ Knit- 
ting,’’ “‘Sister’s Care,’’ and — porTRAIT OF MME. BLOMMERS 
‘‘The Young Mother.’’ His  ByB. J. Blommers 
canvases, however, are legion 
in number, covering, as I have said, every imaginable scene in and 
near the haunts he loves, every kind of occupation to which the people 
are given, and every type of character the district affords. Cottage 
interiors are a specialty that has made him famous, though his por- 
trayals of child life are scarcely less known and prized. 

One peculiarity of his work should be emphasized, since it distin- 
guishes him sharply from many another limner of peasant types. 
Millet, the great French painter of peasant life, was prone to empha- 
size the harsh, the repellent, the sordid side of lowly life. His can- 
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vases have about them the odor of sweat and the sense of suffering. 
Israéls, one of the Nestors of the modern Dutch school, is scarcely 
less given to laying stress upon the sorrowful side of life.. Blom- 
mers’s characters, on the contrary, are the same sort of people, 
subjected to the same sort of drudgery, harassed, doubtless, by the 
same wants, and scourged by the same sufferings, but Blommers is a 
happy-spirited optimist, prone to dwell upon the bright side of life 
and to recognize the fact that the lowly life of the toiler is not neces- 





THE MIDDAY MEAL 
By B. J. Blommers 


sarily a life of discontent or sorrow. Consequently, his characteristic 
work shows his peasant and fisherfolk as people of humbleness and 
happiness, not of sordidness and sorrow, as people, one might imagine, 
who would not exchange their humble station, with its simple joys, 
its deep family affection, its quiet pleasures, for all the glitter and 
tinsel and excitement of those who enjoy wealth and social preferment. 

His pictures are thus all imbued with the spirit of optimism, con- 
tent, and happiness—the happy, heedless frolics of childhood, mater- 
nal care, sisterly and brotherly devotion, the pleasures of quiet repasts, 
the tenderness of heartfelt farewells; in a word, wholesome, humble 
life into which wealth and fashion, with their attendant train of follies, 
have never found entrée. Indeed, Blommers has a theory that every 
scene has its beauty, and if we fail to see it, it is the fault, not of the 
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spectacle, but of the spectator. It is this theory that has dominated 
all the achievements of his long and very successful artistic career. 

‘*Coloration and atmospheric effect,’’ he once said, in discussing 
his art theories, ‘‘are not the first considerations in the producing of 
a picture. A picture can be beautiful and perfect without any color 
whatever, in black and white, or monochrome. The chief and fi:‘st 
thought must be the balance, a true and perfect balance of light and 
shade. Examine a masterpiece by some great painter. Everything 
is perfectly balanced. He has known exactly how and where to place 
each stroke of his brush, light and shade are weighed and not found 
wanting. The picture is correct in every particular, and if one does 
not see its beauty and power it is the sfecta/or that is at fault, and not 
the spectacle. It is surprising how differently each man sees the same 
object.’’ 

This, of course, is a truism of the painter’s art, and needs no elabo- 
ration. It is a truism, however, which we are apt to forget. Blom- 
mers sees with the eyes of a natural-born interpreter of life and nature, 
and if his canvases have a greater content of truth, beauty, sentiment, 
and reverence than those of some other artists, it is simply because he, 
whether by nature or training it matters not, has viewed his scenes as 
a divining spectator. The scene is transformed and exalted by the 
sheer penetration of the man who sees it and who records simply, 
directly, and forcefully all that he sees. 

I cannot better close this little appreciation than by quoting the 
words of a discerning friend and admirer. ‘‘Blommers holds a promi- 
nent place among our modern artists,’’ says A. G. C. Van Duyl. 
‘‘He is a man with a receptive nature who trusts to the impressions 
of his own eye and is not carried away by any inventive ability. He 
puts his whole soul into his work, and views careful study as a neces- 
sary evil, imparting, as it does, artistic knowledge, enabling its posses- 
sor to work thereafter with a confidence obtainable in no other way. 
To this may be traced the freedom and power of his method, equally 
apparent in his oil-paintings as in his water-colors. The choice of 
material seems to be of little moment to him. Whatever he pro- 
duces, we see before us a charming picture not only as regards the 
subject, but as regards the work. His touch is sympathetic and light, 
yet broad and firm. He works with confidence, there is no hesita- 


‘tion, no uncertain lines. His productions show that his brush is 


handled by a man of exceptional talent and with a rare knowledge 
and a keen appreciation of nature.’’ * 
Mrs. CHARLES P. GRUPPE. 


* For other examples of Blommers’s work§see following pages. 











RADICAL ERROR IN ART EDUCATION 


It is a singular fact that whenever the teaching of art comes 
under discussion the debaters almost invariably devote their time 
entirely to the question of teaching, leaving art to take care of itself. 
Recently a department of art education met in Boston to consider 
this topic, and while several opinions were expressed on the best 
method of study, no one thought of dealing seriously with the ques- 
tion of what art is. Art, in a word, was left to take care of itself. 

It is true that Dr. Denman Ross, of Harvard University, hinted 
at the mat- 
ter when he 
said, speak- 
ing of the 
work of art 
in general: 
‘*The motive 
of it may be 
good or bad; 
the perform- 
ance good or 
bad. Wemay 
have the fine 
performance 
of a bad mo- 
tive, the bad 
performance 
of a good 
one. Is it 
“3 useful, right, 

oo ; F ' true? Those 
THE YOUNG MOTHER are questions 
By B. J. Blommers of science or 

philosophy. 
Is it well done? That is the question of art.’’ But is it the ques- 
tion? That, it seems to us, is the question which ‘‘teachers of art’’ 
are bound to consider, and the question which, of all others, they 
most studiously avoid. 

The agitation in favor of art education, which has of late become 
so strong, seeins invariably to turn about the question of teaching the 
student to paint or teaching him to draw. It does not seem ever to 
occur to the agitators to consider for a moment the question of what 
drawing and painting mean, their sole endeavor being to encourage 
the practice of drawing and painting in schools. It is strange to see 
how near they get to the real difficulty without actually recognizing it. 

Thus, one of the speakers in Boston, dealing with improved modes 
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of teaching, observed that, ‘‘the most radical change in method was, 
perhaps, when we attempted to ‘substitute for exact representation 
less accurate but more artistic representation, which experience has 
shown to be sometimes a cover for imperfect instruction by ignorant 
teachers.’’ It is horrible to think of these ‘‘more artistic’’ perform- 
ances, but this gives us a clew to the common defect that we are 
conscious of in the 
generality of cur- 
rent art education, 
namely, the belief 
that painting and 
drawing are tricks 
to be taught to as 
many as are willing 
to learn them. 

The singular 

thing about this 
illusion is, that we 
find no similar illu- 
sion in regard to 
writing, a far sim- 
pler and commoner 
mode of expression. 
The history of lit- 
erature is taught, 
and asa matter of 
course, writing, 
grammar, and other 
things that help a 
man to express him- 
self through the 
ordinary channels, 
but these things 
are never thought THE YOUNG MOTHER 
Ctuaiwm @¢ So 
‘fart education.” 
Yet painting, which, with the exception of sculpture and architecture, 
is the art least understood and least cared for by the average man, is 
now held up as a proper thing for every one to learn in the schools; 
an art which, as Michael Angelo said, ‘‘can only be apprehended 
by the intellect, and that with great difficulty.’’ 

Without involving any attempt to instill into the mind of the pupil 
a notion of the meaning of art, the current methods of instruction are 
all planned on the supposal of production; that is to say, the pupil is 
trained as a producer, not as a consumer, though it is manifest that 
the majority are predestined to belong to the latter class. S. 














ON THE STRAND 
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ART NEWS FROM THE OLD WORLD 


# The sales of Academy pictures during the exhibition at Burlington 
House show a great improvement over those of last year when the 
war and the coronation of the king combined to reduce the aggregate 
sales to £10,456. This year the total realized was £20,177, the highest 
since 1899. This sum does not include pictures and portraits painted 
on commission or disposed of privately. It includes only pictures 
marked for sale on the catalogue and sold on private view. Such 
sales number 115, including seven oil-paintings, three miniatures, 
eighteen in black-and-white, and ten pieces of sculpture. Among the 
biggest prices for oils was that paid for Napier Hemy’s sea-piece 
“*Youth,’’ which brought £1,280, the highest priced canvas sold. 
Anesby Brown’s ‘‘Coming Day’’ sold for £630; Sir Ernest Water- 
low’s ‘‘Warkworth Castle,’” £800; La Thangue’s ‘‘ Mowing 
Bracken,’’ £600; Violet’s ‘‘Provence,’’ £600; C. E. Peruguini’s 
‘*Silver Tresses,’’ £500; his ‘‘Faith,’’ £400; Blair Leighton’s *‘ Alain 
Chartier,’” £600; and David Murray’s ‘‘Country of Constable,’’ £630. 
# England is doing what she can to afford young people some of the 
advantages offered them in Germany in the way of arts and crafts. 
The County Council of London manages a Central School of Arts and 
Crafts in Regent Street under Professor W. R. Lethaby, a writer on 
the applied arts, whose books are well known in the United States. He 
has seven hundred and fifty students under him, many of whom are 
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apprentices and journeymen in various trades. The class in book- 
binding shows work of a high grade, and certain pupils exhibit fine 
cabinet work with carvings and enamels. Another branch well repre- 
sented is silversmithing, and there are scattered exhibits of brass and 
copper work, illuminated manuscripts, and embroidery. At this 
school manufacturers find workmen and workwomen who show talent, 
and their employees continue to study at the night schools, perfecting 
themselves in drawing and modeling and having the advantage of the 
criticism and advice of the teachers. The school was founded in 
1896. Last year there were 1,008 entries. It has outgrown its 
present accommodations, and a permanent building is now planned 
for a site allotted by the County Council on Southampton Row. 

# Mezzotints after the British portraitists keep to the high figures 
noted during recent years. The engraving of Romney’s “‘Hon. Mrs. 
Beresford,’’ by J. Jones, in the first state with full margins and before 
inscription, went, at a recent sale, for $1,300; the same painter's 
‘‘Henrietta, Countess of Warwick,’’ by J. R. Smith, first state, with 
uncut margins, brought $1,400, and two examples of Hoffner’s 
‘‘Mrs. Michael Angelo Taylor as Miranda,’’ by W. Ward, brought 
$1,500 each. The latter is a full-length portrait. At the same sale 
Durer’s ‘‘Melencolia’’ went for $350, his ‘‘Knight and Death’’ for 
$340, and Rembrandt’s ‘‘John Leitma’”’ for $575. 

# M. Carriere’s masterpiece, ‘‘The Dead Christ,’’ has at last found a 
place in the Luxembourg Museum. French artists and critics long 
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WINDMILL IN NORTH BRABANT 
By B. J. Blommers 
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ago appealed to the government to secure this beautiful work, but 
only seven thousand francs was voted for the purpose. As the price 
demanded was five times this amount, and no rich amateur volun- 
teered to complete the sum, several artists started a subscription list. 
The deficit has just been met and the picture purchased. 

# According to an English authority the youth of Britain who has a 
liking for art has a choice of two hundred and fifty schools and sixteen 
hundred art classes conducted at the expense of the state. His next 
step is the Royal College of Art at South Kensington, which is also 
under the Board of Education.’ Art teachers are formed here, but 
other students can enter on payment of sixty-five dollars a term if 
they pass the tests. There is the state school in London at Univer- 
sity College. The Royal Academy schools have a five-year course. 
The last report of the examiners at the Victoria and Albert Museum 
(South Kensington) shows that 5,722 works were entered for compe- 
tition out of 41,510 sent up to London for examination. Birmingham 
took seventy-four prizes, of which nineteen are for jewelry and metal 
work. The report takes a shot at a modern fashion by the remark: 
‘We regret to notice’the pernicious influence in some of the designs 
of that modern phase of work which has been called L’Art Nouveau.”’ 
The rebuke has struck very close home, for the Victoria and Albert 





THE WORKSHOP 
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REST ON THE BEACH 
By B. J. Blommers 
Courtesy of W. Scott Thurber 


Museum has been acquiring of late a good many specimens of the 
modern art to which the examiners attribute a ‘‘pernicious influence.’’ 
# Some English architects have begun a discussion as to the possi- 
bility and wisdom of allowing architects to ‘‘sign’’ the buildings they 
design by means of some tablet affixed to the structure. Painters 
sign their pictures. Why should not architects who make pictures in 
brick and stone, often far more durable than those upon canvas, be 
allowed to do so? Objections are made upon the ground that such 
tablets might be considered as contrary to the etiquette of a profession 
which deprecates self-advertisement. But the painter’s signature 
might be considered an advertisement to the effect that any one liking 
certain pictures may get more of the same kind by applying to the 
signer. In some French and German cities the municipal authorities 
award a certain number of prizes every year to the architects and 
builders of successful houses, placing a small tablet announcing the 
award upon the structure. In Paris the owner of a building so dis- 
tinguished is exempted from certain taxes for three years. The 
architects of important public buildings are likely to be fairly well 
known in the community, but it is sometimes difficult to discover the 
names of the designers of effective business structures and dwellings. 
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To the lay mind there does not seem to be any valid objection to such 
a scheme as that proposed, and its possible benefits may be great. 

* A member of the association which is managing the autumn salon 
recently said: ‘‘Our great desire is to establish the society on a truly 
democratic basis, leaving the least possible room for coteries and 
their injustice. The 
rules will be drawn 
up in such a way 
as to prevent the 
formation of 
cliques, which cor- 
ner all the advan- 
tages and honors 
and bar the way to 
young talent. The 
committee will be 
selected by lot 
from among the 
members of the 
society, which, in 
addition to paint- 
ers, will include 
well-known collect- 
ors and art critics. 
We are of opinion 
that such critics 
who have. support- 
ed the movements 
of the advance 
guard and patrons 
of art who serve its 
cause by their 
moral and pecuni- 
ary support, should 
have a place on 
the jury.’’ 

& Artdealers,and — sisTER’s CARE 

those who exhibit By B. J. Blommer 

galleries of pic- 

tures, will learn with surprise that according to British law the placing 
of a label ‘‘Sold’’ ona picture renders the proprietor of the gallery or 
the manager of the exhibition liable for the price at which the artist has 
agreed to sell it. G.C. Haite, of London, had a picture in a gallery 
which attracted the notice of a buyer. He began negotiations for its 
purchase, but before terms were arranged the dealer placed ‘‘Sold’’ 
on the picture. Eventually, however, the buyer withdrew his offer. 
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Mr. Haite sued for the value of his picture on the ground that the 
label may have deterred other prospective purchasers from inquiring. 
# “‘Black and white in England means Phil May,’’ once wrote 
Whistler, and in that phrase was summed up the general opinion of 
the genial comic artist who recently passed away after a protracted 
illness at his Camden Hill residence. Since the death of Du Maurier, 





THE FIRST SMOKE 
By Phil May 


May was virtually unrivaled. His work in Punch and the Graphic 
added much to his popularity, and good critics named him with 
Leech, Keene, and Tenniel. The peculiar characteristic of May’s 
work was the elimination of every line which could possibly be 
regarded as superfluous. ‘‘Concise and incisive’’ described his 
sketches. He reduced the art of line drawing to the mathematical 
problem of using the fewest strokes. With twelve touches of his 
pencil he could convey the whole character of any figure he might 
see. His ability to catch a type and put it on paper was little short 
of marvelous. His field was largely that of the slums and gutters. 
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His humor was unique and his ideas original. Phil May, as a 
reviewer said at the time of his death, has with much truth been 
called “‘the Hogarth of Costerdom.’’ He belonged to the new 
school of humorists, and was one of the group of clever modern 
artists that has had so much to do with the extraordinary develop- 
ment of black and white. It mattered not what subject May elected 
to portray, he was 
always entertaining, 
breezy. His humor 
was frank and pun- 
gent, his lucid ex- 
pressions of truth one 
of his chief attrac- 
tions. His works 
show that he had the 
ability to obtain good 
effects with what is 
seemingly small 
labor, yet each stroke 
has been seriously 
considered. His 
draftsmanship was 
virile, direct; and 
above all else, his 
fundamental knowl- 
edge of his art gained 
for him an enviable 
position among pres- 
ent-day illustrators. 
His drawings for 
**Gutter-Snipes’’ are IS 

familiar to old and 

young alike, and it 

is through this vol- 

ume that he is best carRICATURE OF HIMSELF 

known to the deni- By Phil May 

zens of the United 

States. His gamins are inimitable. They amuse and please afresh 
at each viewing. They will never be classed among types that 
only amuse for the moment. He knew his models intimately and 
presented them authoritatively. They are the flesh and blood 
habitués of London streets. He pictured them at their games, voca- 
tions. The entire series is amazingly clever. His ‘*’Arrys and 
"Enerys,’’ his little ‘‘ ’Arriets’’ with their wisps of hair, his fops, 
cabmen, “‘fairies,’’ bootblacks, ‘‘mudlarks’’ picking up coppers, his 
children playing ‘‘honeypots,’’ and see-saw, pegging top, boys taking 
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their first smoke, are among 
the best and most fruthful 
portraits of children types 
yet produced. Among all 
the hundreds upon hundreds 
of drawings given the world 
by May there is not one 
that requires a line or word 
of explanation. They tell 
their stories, dramas, force- 
fully, succinctly. For the 
most part, his works were 
produced for a newspaper, 
which lives, so to speak, but 
a day, but because of the 
human interest in them they 
will live and keep ever fresh 
the spirit of their producer. 
* Nottingham (England) 
Art Museum has recently 
been enriched by fine ex- 
amples of sculptural art by 
the terms of the Holbrook 
de hs bequest. Under the will of 
My aaa the late W. Holbrook the 
; sum of about nine thousand 
dollars was bequeathed for the erection of memorials to the Not- 
tinghamshire poets, Lord Byron, Henry Kirk White, William and 
Mary Howitt, Robert Millhouse, Thomas Miller, and Philip James 
Bailey, ‘‘for the benefit and edification of the inhabitants of Notting- 
ham.’’ Careful discrimination has been used .in the selection of 
sculptors, and the memorials have been executed with great success. 
George Frampton, R. A., has executed a beautiful bas-relief in bronze 
to the memory of William and Mary Howitt; Albert Toft had the 
good fortune to model a bust from life of the veteran poet, William 
James Bailey; Oliver Shepherd executed the bust of Henry Kirk 
White, and Alfred Drury the Byron memorial. The Miller and Mill- 
house memorials have not been made. 
# An important addition has lately been made to the sculpture of 
the Renaissance period in the Louvre—a Madonna by Agostino di 
Duccio (1418-1498). It comes from a small chapel in Beauvoisis, 
where it was placed early in the nineteenth century by General de 
Bonnieres de Wierre, who brought it from Italy. The Louvre has 
also acquired the famous bas-relief in marble from the Collection 
Rottier, representing Scipio, formerly attributed to Leonardo da 
Vinci. 








REVIEWS OF RECENT BOOKS 


& Students and lovers of the fine arts will find ‘‘ Pictorial Composi- 
tion,’’ by H. R. Poore, recently published by the Baker & Taylor 
Company, a most valuable handbook. While ina sense it may be 
taken as a guide to the practitioner in art, it is primarily a work 
designed to explain to professionals and laymen alike the principles 
underlying pictorial composition. Mr. Poore speaks with the author- 
ity of an experienced artist, and he has wisely avoided lumbering his 
pages with a mass of technical details that would discourage and repel 
the reader rather than interest and inform him. 

The book is professedly addressed to three types of art workers— 
the student of painting, the amateur photographer, and the profes- 
sional artist. The timeliness and value of the work may readily be 
seen from the fact that while the student has been abundantly sup- 
plied with aids to decorative art, he has had furnished him very little 
concerning pictorial composition. It is lamentable how few people, 
even in cultured circles, are competent to pass a critical judgment on 
a work of art, to state wherein lie its excellencies or defects. A care- 
ful study of Mr. Poore’s work will do much to banish this ignorance 
and incompetence, since he considers caretully the whole subject of 
pictorial composition and gives succinctly and clearly the reasons 
underlying different kinds of arrangement and the ends to be attained 
by them. 

The question of balance 
has never been reduced to 
a theory or a stated set of 
rules which could be sus- 
tained by anything more 
than example, which, as a 
working basis, must require 
reconstruction with every 
change of subject. The 
work, therefore, is not a 
‘*how-to-do’” book, and 
while the author is often 
argumentative he is never 
didactic. He simply sets 
forth well-digested views and 
supports them with an 
abundance of _ illustration, 
both textually and _pictori- 
ally. To the general read- 
er the volume will be of 
especial interest as explain- E , . a 
; ; H CARICATURE OF HIMSELF 
ing the reasons in picture gy phil May 
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composition and thus affording an aid to critical judgment. Probably 
no clearer or more satisfactory work of the kind has ever been offered 
to the public, and one is inclined to urge every student of the fine 
arts to make a careful study of its pages. 

# N. Hudson Moore in ‘‘The Old China Book,’’ published by 
Frederick A. Stokes Company, has furnished a comprehensive and 
eminently satisfactory manual on old china ware, especially Stafford- 
shire, Wedgwood, lustre, and other English pottery and porcelain. 
Not the least valuable feature of the work is the profusion of its excel- 
lent half-tone illustrations, no less than one hundred and fifty repro- 
ductions being given of works of interest. 

The book, as the author states, was compiled to meet the wants 
of those who own old china, particularly old English china, and 
would like to know more about it, and to stimulate others, to whom 
the fascinations of china collecting are as yet unknown. There are 
many more to whom the author hopes to appeal—those who are inter- 
ested in their country’s history during that strenuous time when the 
colonies‘cast aside their mother’s hand and took their first steps alone, 
since many of these old wares are little less than chapters of history. 

Mr. Moore gives an historical and pictorial survey of the whole 
subject of old china and leaves little to be desired either by the special 
student or the general reader. He gives an interesting account of 
early pottery, Staffordshire wares, portrait pieces, Liverpool and other 
printed wares, English porcelain and pottery, basaltes, lustres, white 
wares, Wedgwood, jugs, tea-pots, animal pieces, etc. The well- 
selected illustrations serve not less as a stimulant to the reader than 
as an enforcement of the text. An interesting feature of the work to 
the connoisseur is a list of views to be found on American, English, 
and miscellaneous china ware, and also a well-selected bibliography 
of works on pottery and porcelain. The book is entertainingly writ- 
ten and has the added value of being authoritative. 
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‘‘American Literature,’’ by William P. Trent. D. Appleton & 


Co. $1.40 net. 
‘‘The Saint Louis World’s Fair,’’ by Charles M. Kurtz. Gott- 


schalk Printing Co. 








